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have been written only by Tacitus. It has been 
argued that this popularity was the result of a de- 
liberate appeal to the people and that Tacitus' vili- 
fication of the Caesars was due to his desire to make 
his work a success. But, says M. Boissier, public 
opinion had condemned the Caesars long before 
Tacitus' works appeared, and some passages in 
Pliny's letters seem to imply that Tacitus was actu- 
ally more moderate than others. Suetonius and 
Dio Cassius are at one with Tacitus, though Sueto- 
nius was a servant of the Emperors, and Dio was 
a Greek, presumably uninfluenced by ancient Roman 
traditions. Nor can Tacitus' harsh judgment of 
the Caesars be ascribed to his pessimism; there is 
no less opposition to the Emperors in the works of 
Pliny, a decided optimist. 

Lastly the author considers Tacitus' political opin- 
ions. He points out that though Tacitus' con- 
temporaries talked much of the Republic, they made 
no effort to restore it; conspiracies were due to 
hatred of a given Emperor, not to hatred of the 
Empire. Tacitus himself was not really a Repub- 
lican. Even at a time when the people was most 
bitter toward the Emperors, he does not hesitate to 
acknowledge that to them he owed his political 
career. In the Dialogus he points out the defects 
of the Republic ; if we read between the lines in 
his later works, we can see that his views are un- 
changed. In his portrait of the Caesars he passes 
over much that modern historians would emphasize ; 
the omission, however, is due not to bias, but to 
the Roman conception of history as a school of 
morals. In consequence of this conception Roman 
historians laid greatest stress on those events which 
in their opinion would best instruct their readers. 

Turning now to the schools of declamation, the 
author points out that they had their rise when the 
relations between Greece and Rome grew close; by 
the beginning of Augustus' reign they had become 
very important. We learn most about them from 
the elder Seneca. The controversiae were more 
popular than the suasoriae, perhaps because stress 
was always laid on judicial eloquence. In spite of 
their failure to give practical training, a failure 
widely recognized, they became very influential ; 
scarcely any writer of the Empire is entirely free 
from suggestions of the training they had given 
him. 

The Roman Journal owed its beginnings to Caesar; 
in his consulship in 59 he ordered the publication 
of the proceedings of the Senate. Events of na- 
tional importance were probably announced in the 
Forum; on the walls of the Regia was posted a 
list of minor occurrences. Eventually there arose 
a class of men called opcrarii, whose business it 
was to collect news ; they were forced to obtain 



their political news from the Acta Senatus. This 
led to a combination of political events 
with the gossip of the day; but after Au- 
gustus forbade the publication of the Acta Se- 
natus, the gossip became the chief feature and the 
Acta Diurna populi Romani came into being. 
Throughout the Empire the Roman Journal kept 
this character; the Romans held it in slight esteem 
as a means for the circulation of official documents 
and useful bits of news. 

Martial's Epigrams, says M. Boissier, throw much 
light on the position of poets under the Empire. 
Martial was on good terms with Juvenal in spite of 
the striking contrasts between the two men ; they 
had one quality in common, a strong love of truth. 
Their modes of presenting it differ ; Juvenal exag- 
gerates, Martial sees things as they really are. The 
conditions of life at Rome forced Martial to become 
a dependent of great men ; his flatteries were due 
to the knowledge that only in this way could he 
gain a livelihood. He became fairly prosperous, 
but he was never really happy; we see often his 
love of country life, and we note now and again 
a revolt against the humiliation of his position. 
His epigrams are often cruel, but through them all 
there is a suggestion of good-temper, for, as Pliny 
says, he mixed salt and honey. 

The book is certainly well worth reading; it is the 
work of a scholar who has both extensive knowledge 
of his subject and keen literary instincts. Un- 
fortunately, it has been very poorly translated. 
Through lack of rhythm, literal translations, col- 
loquialisms, incorrect use of words and lack of 
clearness in many places the translator has de- 
stroyed much of the charm of the original. 

Elizabeth McJ. Tyng 

Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn 
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Professor Tucker is favorably known to scholars 
by his edition of the Supplices of Aeschylus and his 
Life' in Ancient Athens. But the expectations 
aroused by his latest work, modestly deprecated in 
the preface, are disappointed in the book itself. To 
begin with, the title is a misnomer, like that which 
critics have animadverted upon in the case of M. 
Loliee's so-called Comparative Literature. Neither 
work treats of its professed subject except in occa- 
sional passing comment. Both are in reality rapid 
sketchy histories of universal or European litera- 
ture. Professor Tucker's book is less pretentious 
in its generalizations and sounder in style and in 
the substrata of implied knowledge; but it is not 
a direct study of its ostensible theme. It is a 
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juxtaposition of eight slight but well written prim- 
ers of the Greek, Latin, Mediaeval, French, Italian, 
Spanish, German and Celtic literatures. To answer 
to its title, if not to its purpose, the book should 
have followed the chronological order of English 
literature. 

In the second place, it is written not for scholars, 
but as an introduction to the subject for students 
of English who know little or nothing about for- 
eign literatures. The brief historical survey of 
each literature is accompanied or followed by a few 
sensible but obvious and not very specific observa- 
tions about the influence on English literature of the 
epochs, authors, and literary forms enumerated. 
There is no very original or suggestive criticism, 
and the facts and ideas presented are such as any 
scholar could collect in a month, and many could 
furnish from memory. The whole would make 
an excellent secondary text-book, if we admit, what 
is more than doubtful, that secondary education 
ought to meddle with 'comparative' or 'general' lit- 
erature at all. If this was Professor Tucker's in- 
tention, it would be unfair to censure him for not 
giving more. But in avoiding the danger of pe- 
dantry and mechanical accumulation of parallel 
passages he has surely gone to the other extreme. 
The first quotation by a Professor of Greek of 
"Greece and her foundations are" or "Woods that 
wave o'er Delphi's steep', the first comparison with 
the original of Tennyson's version of the moon- 
light scene, the first allusion to the Theocritean 
touches in Lycidas or to the Platonism of the Ode 
on Intimations of Immortality may have thrilled a 
virgin class with a sense of wider horizons. But 
now omnia iam vulgata, and Professor Tucker has 
not seen fit to look about for less hackneyed illus- 
trations to supplement if not to supplant these. If 
he had, the critics would have assailed him for writ- 
ing over the heads of those to whom his book is 
addressed. 

The fact _ is that comparative literature is not 
suited for either popularization or secondary teach- 
ing. It presupposes a first-hand familiarity with 
at least two literatures. It is a subject reserved 
if not for pedants at least for scholars. Its con- 
tent must be either generalizations which will only 
confuse minds not prepared to test them by con- 
crete knowledge, or close comparisons of particular 
passages which can only be appreciated by those 
who have already acquired some feeling for niceties 
of literary form. There is neither education nor 
entertainment in being told that an English author 
whom one knows slightly was much "influenced" by 
a foreign author whom one hears of for the first 
time. And it is to this that the elementary and 
popular study of comparative literature, excepting 
by the way and as a part of the interpretation of a 
text, is reduced. 
University of Chicago p AUL Shorey 
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